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CE IN IRISH PURE WOOL SoONnEGAl handOwoven tweed 


County Cut—Style 178. A smartly cut car suit for any 
occasion. The back features a walking vent. The skirt is 
half lined to prevent seating. Available in Dark Royal 
and Navy herringbones, Grey/Black and Rust/Black 
checks. 

Price 9} Gns. ($28°50). 


Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18. Our size 
14 is Bust 37”, Waist 274”, 
Hips 39”. Patterns on request. 
Approx. weight of either 
garment—5 Ibs. Price in 
Dublin— $28.50 (94 gns.). U.S. 
Customs duty 21°. Postage 
plus insurance to U.S.A.—$1.50. 


Rosnaree—The popular car-suit—admirably suitable 
for the race meeting or promenading the city’s fashion 
centres. Featuring two side vents with tabs and 
buttons. Straight back. Colours Moss/Tan ; 
Turquoise/Tan ; Black/White ; Black /Royal. 

Price 9} Gns. ($28.50). 
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66 SOUTH GREAT GEORGE’S STREET, DUBLIN 
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THE AGELESS BEAUTY OF GLASS 


Pattern 603/140 


This is a single example of the great range 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass . . . hand 
made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embodying 
the distinctive deep cutting which is one of 
the marks of Waterford Glass. Available from 
good stores throughout the world. 


aterford 
Glass 


VATERFORD GLASS LIMITED - WATERFORD «+ IRELAND 











Arnotts of Henry Street, Dublin, specialise 

in famous Waterford cut lead crystal glass... 
homespun and handwoven Irish tweeds 
(many specially designed for us)... 

Donegal embroidered Irish linens . . . Aran 
Island sweaters ... men’s tweed jackets and 


overcoats . . . fashion in native fabrics. 


Send for our tourist brochure 


Arnotts . Henry Street . Dublin 
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Drive Yourself 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


Ireland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 


INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 


FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 














Model H.P. Per Week Model H.P. Per Week 
Ford RAC 10 | £13 13 0 |} Ford RAC 161.£17 17 0 
Anglia | BHP 36 $39.00 Consul | BHP 47 $51.00 
Ford RAC 10 | £15 15 O || Ford RAC 18 | £19 19 0 
Prefect | BHP 36 $45.00 Consul | BHP 55 $57.00 

Mark 11 





























WALDEN MOTOR CO. LED. 


(100 YARDS FROM PARNELL MONUMENT) 
172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
a TEL 40461 GRAMS WALCAR 
PARNELL MONUMENT 
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112 PATRICK STREET, 
CORK 


16 WESTMORELAND STREET, 
DUBLIN 


BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO.., “er OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO.,LTD. 
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In Praise of Wells by Patrick Kavanagh 


Dubliners All by H. L. Morrow 


Irish Wisdom 


The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A. : 
25 cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings 
(U.S.A. : $1.50) per annum post 
free. For other countries the 
equivalent amount at rate of ex- 
change ruling on day of remittance. 
The magazine is distributed free 
of charge to Irish Public Bodies, 
Travel Agents, Transport Com- 
panies, Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, and the Irish 
Diplomatic and Consular offices 


An American Travel Writer Looks at Ireland 
by Walter Hackett 


West Clare by Kate O’Brien 


The Wexford Festival, 1959 





abroad. 
REPRODUCTION OF MATERIAL Paes This journal is issued by Bord Failte and published every 
All articles may be reproduced free fae two months at 7-8 Mount Street Crescent, Dublin, 


of charge and without acknowl- 
edgment in any publication printed 
outside Ireland. The usual form of 
acknowledgment would, of course, 
be welcomed. 





Our Cover Picture 


DERRYNANE Bay, County Kerry. The broad peninsula of Iveragh stretches 
south-west from Killarney for 35 miles and contains magnificent mountain 
and coastal scenery. The road which winds along this exotically beautiful 
= ee — : coast — past many views like that featured on our cover — is known as the 
‘Ring of Kerry’ route and is a favourite with tourists. Derrynane House was 
once the home of Daniel O’Connell, ‘The Great Liberator’, who was largely 
responsible for the achievement of Catholic Emancipation in April 1829. 


Photograph: Neill Wells, B.A., A.R.P.S. 
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Tralee, it’s a time for festivals. 


Ireland can offer some of the world's finest hunting. With 85 
recognised packs to choose from, the visiting huntsman 
can hunt almost every day of the week should he so wish. 














HOLIDAYS 


Wexford will present its Ninth International Festival 
of Music and the Arts from October 25th to November 
Ist. Highlights will include performances of Verdi's 
Aroldo and Rossini’s La Gazza Ladra. 


No sportsman need be short of game in Ireland at 
any time from August |2th to February 28th. Grouse 
and duck will keep him busy up to the woodcock 
season, and then he can be sure of a bag any and 
every day. 





























Gaelic Football is one of Ireland's national games, 
It differs from other types principally in that the 
players are permitted to catch the ball and toss it 
with the hand as well as kick it. 








A race meeting is one of the most characteristic and 
atmospheric events in Irish life. Nobody spending 
even a short holiday in Ireland should miss the 
Opportunity of attending one. 
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The Autumn sun casts long shadows in this Dublin street. 
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¥ | g Killarney can offer golf in one of the world’s most 
aa. ‘a beautiful settings. There are over two hundred Irish 
& K.-S courses, offering superb uncrowded holiday golf 
¢ / in breath-taking scenic surroundings. 
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Above left : The Pass of Keimaneigh, County Cork. 
Ireland is an ideal country for the touring motorist. 
Every turn of the road brings something new—a 
ruined castle, an ancient church, a blaze of furze 
and a splash of crimson rhododendrons. 


Above right: St. Patrick Street, Cork City. The 
Cork International Film Festival will run from 
September 23rd to September 30th. The programme 
will include outstanding de Sica films and five of 
the great Japanese films of the last ten years. 


Right : Fifteen rivers in Ireland are classed as 
major salmon rivers and about twenty-five minor 
rivers provide first-class salmon angling. 











BY PATRICK KAVANAGH 


WELLS 





in praise of 








St. Brendan’s Well, Valentia Island. The island, 
about 7 miles long by 2 miles wide, is one of the 
most westerly points in Europe and a deservedly 
popular holiday centre. The cliff scenery is striking 
particularly at Geokaun Mountain and at Bray Head- 


MekGANn’s WELL, Cassidy’s Well, Feehan’s Well—these 
were famous wells in my youth. They still survive in 
my imagination as well as in reality, though the well as we 
knew it is giving way to the laid-on supply of water. It is 
a pity, of course. It is not merely the clear spring water 
with a possible trout in it for decoration or the thorn bush 
overhanging it, but something more. Perhaps the thing I 
most recall is the gossiping women at the well. 

I never liked the chore of walking a crooked path of 
five hundred yards to Meegan’s Well, which gave us our 
regular supply, and I often dreamed that it would be 
wonderful if there was a spring under our house and we 
could have a pump put in there. Actually there was a 
powerful spring under the house and in front of it too, 
but Nicholas Kearney, the water diviner, was unable to 
find water anywhere about our house but on the insanitary 
site of the dunghill (nowadays known, in deference to 
niceness but not to vividness, as the compost heap). Not so 
long ago the present occupiers of that house got another 
diviner who found the spring mentioned from which the 
water is now piped in. 
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Looking at this spring I thought of all the times I had 
carried two tin cans of water from the distant well and I 
was reminded of a rhyme that was in an old schoolbook : 


There was aman who had a clock, his name was Mathew Mears, 
He wound it regularly every day for four and twenty years; 
At length his precious timepiece proved an eight-day clock to be 


And a madder man than Mathew Mears you wouldn’t wish to see. 


And so by me and the well. I felt that I had been put to so 
much unnecessary work. But it was worth it. 

Beautiful things such as wells have ways of surviving. 
There is first the idea of the holy well of which there are 
many in Ireland. There has been up to this present day, 
the belief that it is unlucky to close a well even when it 
is in the middle of a field and a hindrance to tillage. A well 
so placed has or had the privileges of “lone bush”. 

One of the most beautiful of holy wells is Father Moore’s 
Well beside Kildare town. One day in the summer of 
1954 a friend who was driving me to Limerick suggested 
that we visit this well of which I had not heard before. 
And whatever may be the orthodox holiness of it, its natural 
beauty flashed into my mind. 


The man who told us about the well and the priest 
after whom it is named did not know much about Father 
Moore whose biretta and other vestments are to be seen 
beside the well. But he did tell us that you couldn’t boil 
the water, a quality attributed to most dedicated wells, 
and which keeps them from being disturbed. The idea of a 
well having a dedicated purpose makes it more beautiful 
than normally; we see it as all beauty must be seen, 
obliquely: it enters our mind sideways, shyly. 

In my native area the most famous holy well was (and is) 
Lady Well near Dundalk. On the eve of the Feast of the 
Assumption the people from the neighbouring counties 
of Monaghan, Armagh and parts of Cavan and Meath 
visit it at midnight to bring home bottles of the water. 
This water was in my time used to sprinkle on sick animals 
as well as on humans. 


In the days of my youth, which was still the days of 
the horse-drawn vehicle, the eve of the Fifteenth of August 
was an exciting time. In my memory are two visions of 
that hour. In one we are finishing the cutting of our acre 
of con-acre oats in the top end of Wood’s field. Red 
Rooney is finishing the cutting—with a scythe. I remember 
the length and texture of that oats because it was an 
important evening. I can hear and sometimes see Terry 
Lennon getting ready the horse-cart to drive his family 
to the Well. The rain looks like holding off, though it 
was a tradition for rain to fall on that evening. 


The Holy Well, Tobernalt, County Sligo. 





















































St. Enda’s Altar and Well, Killeany, Inishmore, Aran. 
St. Enda was a contemporary of St. Patrick (fifth 
century) and his successor at Armagh. 

















St. Brigid’s Well, Kildare. The town of Kildare—the 
centre of the Irish horse breeding and training 
industry—owes its establishment to St. Brigid who 
founded a religious settlement there towards the 
end of the fifth century. 


In a short while the cart rattles down the lane loaded 
with about six women on two seatboards, the three back 
passengers facing backwards. It took a horse about three 
hours to make the Journey one way and that was a long 
time to live in the contemplation of nature. That slow 
movement taught us something that in after-life we are 
apt to run short of, the patience to be alone, the patience 
to realise that we live long, not through speed, but through 
still contemplation. The proceedings at Lady Well in those 
days were rather rough, but they exuded sincerity and a 
vital tradition. It was a cultural entity that was around us 
there. We all spoke with the same accent and had the same 
patterns of living. Lady Well itself is covered over with a 
little house and this prevents its well qualities displaying 
themselves fully. But it is a true spring well all the same, 
and it evokes in my mind a whole countryside with all 
its life. 
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Archbishop Healy published a pamphlet on the Holy 
Wells of Ireland which is a rare publication. We owe a 
good deal to Philip Dixon Hardy for his little book The 
Holy Wells of Ireland which is easy enough to come by. 

Hardy was a stupid fellow not given to analysing his 
real motives who said that his object in writing about these 
Holy Wells was to “hold up to the eye of the public the 
superstitions and degrading practices associated with them”’. 
In the course of being angry and self righteous he gives us 
a good deal of information. “It is indeed impossible for 
any traveller to pass over any considerable part of the 
country, more especially in the South and West, without 
meeting with numerous Holy Wells.” 

He tells us of the pagan origin of Well worship and 
mentions the Pattern of St. Michael’s Well, Ballinskelligs, 
on the 29th September, the feast of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel “which concurs with the Autumnal Equinox and 
consequently with the Baal Times of the Druids”. But I 
do not claim to be a scholar. I only say a well is a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever. And I am aware of the high 
justice of the fact that the most sacred place of pilgrimage 
in Christendom is Lourdes, centred round a well. 

But such considerations are too vague for me. I think of 
the common wells again; Tommy Connor’s Well was 
beside the railway, and Rooney’s Well was in a hollow 
among blackthorns. As I remember it Mary Rooney (who 
spoke Irish) is standing beside the well with a red hand- 
kerchief around her head and she is telling me of the 
prophecy that a coach without horses would go along the 
road and that it would pass through Owney McGagon’s 
very house. That was the railway from Inniskeen to 
Carrickmacross, not then built and now closed. 

At this point I must remind myself not to be too generally 
enthusiastic for all wells. For therein lies Essayist’s Whimsy. 
Beauty is personal, and sometimes of no interest to others. 


However I am glad I brought the waters to life 

Of wells that were known to me once by taste and by sight 
The hawthorn on the flagged roof 

Saying here is the place of Love 

And you will never get over it quite. 
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Thomas Moore was a writer, poet, actor, musician, scholar, 
historian, singer, political thinker and novelist. He died just 
over a hundred years ago but lives on every day, every hour 
whenever one of the famous Moore’s Melodies is heard. His 


songs, set to the melodies of the ancient Irish harpers, are still sung 


and loved the world over. 


LANDSCAPE WITH MUSIC 


BY PHILIP ROONEY 


IN ONE of the loveliest valleys in Ireland, between Arklow 
and Rathdrum, stands a tree now withered and sapless. 
Here, says legend, Tom Moore sat on a summer day in 
1807 and was so fascinated by the romantic loveliness of 
the woodland vale in which meet the waters of the 
Avonmore and Avonbeg rivers that he there and then wrote 
one of the best loved of his ‘Melodies’, that one which claims 
with truth that “There is not in the wide world a valley so 
sweet as the vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet.’ 


Tom Moore's tree stands in that woodland vale in 
the Wicklow Mountains where the waters of the 


Avonmore and Avonbeg Rivers meet. 








It was the novelist Donn Byrne, himself a nostalgic 
lover of the Irish scene, who wrote a footnote to the 
lyric and the legend. The tree under which Moore found 
inspiration, Donn Byrne claimed, was not in Wicklow. 
It was an alien tree in far Bermuda; and here one lonely 
day in his time of exile Tom Moore, remembering Ireland 
and the sweet vale of Avoca, eased loneliness and heart- 
break by putting in a song his memories of the meeting 
of the waters. 

Myself, a Wicklowman by adoption, I should, I suppose, 
angrily dispute my brother-writer’s claim and profess my 
own loyalty to the gaunt tree in Avoca. But I can not help 
feeling that Donn Byrne had the right of it. If ever there 
was a poet who warmed his hands at the fires of memory, 
that poet was Tom Moore. The truth about him is caught 
in Donn Byrne’s paradox of the tree that vividly recalled 
the loveliness of Avoca because it was so little like any 
tree that ever grew in the Wicklow woodlands. 


Glendaloch, County Wicklow. Ireland’s beauty spots 
occur again and again in Moore’s Melodies. 
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Killarney’s lovely legend of O’Donoghue’s White 
Horses and of the maid who died on a May morning 
is told in the song that begins ‘Of all the fair months’. 














Sometimes when I think of that tree in Bermuda I find 
myself playing a little game of detection. In what London 
street or Wiltshire village or American city was Moore 
when a line or a lyric grew out of a bright memory of an 
Irish scene he had known and loved. Off-hand I can recall 
close on twenty of the ‘Melodies’ which sing of lish 
beauty spots. Tara of the Kings, that quiet green hill in 
Meath that was once a Royal dwelling place, echoes again 
with music in Moore’s song of “The Harp that Once 
Through Tara’s Halls’. The legend of the oldest Military 
Order of Chivalry in Europe, the Knights of the Red 
Branch, and of their palaces lost under the waters of Lough 
Neagh is told in Moore’s ‘Let Erin Remember’. The 
bright and stormy waters of Moyle and the shadowed 
lake at Glendaloch where the Saint fled from the lure of 
Kathleen’s eyes, ‘eyes of most unholy blue’, are remembered 


The River Boyne at Trim. The sunlit reaches of the 
Boyne, too, find their way into Moore's roster of song. 
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in two favourites amongst the ‘Melodies’, ‘Silent O Moyle’ 
and “By That Lake’. 

Killarney’s lovely legend of O’Donoghue’s White 
Horses and of the maid who died on May morning is 
told again in the song that begins ‘Of all the fair months.’ 
Sweet Innisfallen has its own song of heartbreak and fare- 
well. And the isle of Arranmore, from whose shores the 
fortunate may see the shining coast of Hy Brazil, has its 
own song of memory, ‘Oh! Arranmore, Loved Arranmore’. 

These are not the only Irish beauty spots to find their 
place in Moore’s roster of song. The plains of Kildare are 
here and the sunlit reaches of Boyne Water. Here are 
Abbeyfeale and the lost, lonely valleys of Breffni. All 
these and others, bright places in the memory of a singer 
of songs whose love of the Irish scene was not dimmed in 
years of wandering. 
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On no account must the stranger to Dublin let himself be deceived by the scarcity of those commemorative 


plaques indicating in chiselled prose that such-and-such a Great Man was born in this house , lived or died here. 


The scarcity of such plaques doesn’t mean what it might mean in other cities. In Dublin it’s the plaques that are 
lacking, not the birthplaces of the Great Men. Dublin is full of them, and here to help you in your 
search for them is a first list of twelve brief biographies of the Great Men themselves. 


DUBLINERS ALL 


SY #. L. 


EDMUND BURKE ( 1729-97 ) 12 Arran Quay (original house 
no longer stands). Orator, parliamentarian and fighter for 
freedom. Son of a Protestant Dublin attorney and a Catholic 
mother and educated by a Quaker, from his earliest days he 
saw at least two sides to most questions. Graduating from 
Trinity College, Dublin, entered London’s Middle Temple. 
At thirty, founded the Annual Register which is still running, 
and before he was forty had made an immense reputation 
for himself in the House of Commons. His political life was 
devoted to ‘five great, just causes’: the freeing of Parliament 
from the control of George III and ‘the King’s friends’; the 
emancipation of the American colonies; the liberation of 
Irish trade, the Irish Parliament, the Irish Catholics; and the 
liberation of India from the stranglehold of the East India 
Company. 
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SIR ROGER DAVID CASEMENT (1864-1916) 290A Sandycove- 
road. Irish patriot and humanitarian. Son of Capt. Roger 
Casement, of Ballymena, Co. Antrim. Spent much of his 
life in the British Consular Service in Africa where his 
exposure of cruelty towards the natives created an inter- 
national sensation. His official reports on cruelties in the 
Upper Congo and the Putumayo River area of Peru led 
to widespread reforms. Knighted by British Government 
in 1911: two years later retired to devote himself to the 
cause of Irish freedom, and on the outbreak of World 
War I went to Germany to seek armed aid. In April, 1916, 
landed in a German submarine off Kerry coast, was 
arrested, tried for High Treason, hanged. During his trial 
was the victim of a vile slander campaign. 
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JAMES JOYCE (1882-1941) 41 Brighton-square, Rathgar. 
Novelist, poet and dramatist. Probably the most con- 
troversial figure in modern world literature. Educated: 
Clongowes Wood, Belvedere College, National University. 
Spent over half his lifetime in self-imposed exile—Trieste 
(where he taught English for a living); Paris (where he 
wrote his two most famous novels); and Ziirich (where he 
died). His feeling for Dublin—to which he never returned 
—was so strong that up till his death he could recall the 
names and exact order of shops in almost any street. His 
most discussed novel, Ulysses (1922), deals microscopically 
with the events of a single day in Dublin in 1904. At 
twenty-one, was runner-up to John McCormack in Feis 
Ceoil tenor solo competition, lost on sight-reading test 
owing to faulty eyesight, never sang in public again. 


THOMAS MOORE (1779-1852) 12 Aungier-street. Poet, 
biographer, maker of Ireland’s songs. Son of a Dublin 
grocer, was educated for the Law at Trinity College and 
completed his studies in Middle Temple, London. His 
pleasant tenor voice and charm of manner secured him a 
welcome in such famous London salons as Lady Blessing- 
ton’s and Lady Holland’s. His Irish Melodies began to 
appear in 1807 and were an immediate success. In 1807 
his publisher, Longman, advanced him £3,000 on account 
of Lallah Rookh—an all-time record in publishing, since 
at the time not a line of the poem had been written! An 
intimate friend of Byron, who entrusted him with the MS 
of his memoirs, fearing, after Byron’s tragic death in 
Greece, that publication might give cause for scandal, 
had the memoirs burnt in the presence of Lady Byron and 
Byron’s publisher, Murray. 


EDMUND 0’DONOVAN (1844-83) 49 Bayview-avenue, 
Clontarf. Among the greatest nineteenth-century war 
correspondents and travellers. Son of John O'Donovan, 
famous Irish antiquary, through the influence of his name- 
sake, O’Donovan Rossa, was sworn into the Fenian 
Brotherhood while still a youth. After brief career as 
journalist in Dublin, joined French Foreign Legion, was 
wounded and taken prisoner by the Germans in 1870 
at Sedan. During captivity smuggled out articles to 
London Daily News which, on his release, appointed him 
travelling correspondent. In 1879-81 made a_ perilous 
journey to central Turkestan during which he several 
times narrowly escaped death by torture. In 1883 went to 
the Sudan, attached himself to the army of Hicks Pasha, 
then in action against the ‘Mad Mahdi’. Perished in the 
terrible 2-days ambush at El Obeyd in which Hick’s entire 
army was annihilated. A tablet to his memory is in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
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PADRAIC PEARSE (1879-1916) 27 Great Brunswick (now 
Pearse) Street. Patriot, poet, educationist. Though he 
planned and led the 1916 Insurrection, he had devoted 
almost his entire 37 years to the education of Irish youth, 
the furtherance of the Gaelic League, and the peaceful 
expression of the Irish Ideal. An original member of the 
Sinn Fein party, established (at Rathfarnham) St. Enda’s 
College, a secondary school for boys, designed to instruct 
them in the Irish way of living. On Easter Monday, 1916, 
he and a small group seized Dublin’s General Post Office, 
proclaimed the Irish Republic. Although besieged by 
vastly superior forces, Pearse’s brave little garrison held 
out for a week. After surrender, Pearse was tried by court- 
martial and executed. In the main hall of the G.P.O. a 
bronze statue by Oliver Sheppard, R.H.A., commemorates 


the 6-day struggle. 
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G. BERNARD SHAW (1856-1950) 3 Synge-street. The most 
famous playwright in the English language, bar Shakes- 
peare. Came of an old Dublin family which had seen 
better days—‘downstarts’ he called them. After working in 
an estate office, left for London in 1876. Through his 
mother (a professional singer) had acquired a knowledge 
of music which secured him post as critic on London Star. 
His outspoken Music, Art, and Drama criticism revealed 
him as the most original mind in London journalism in 
the *80’s and ’go’s. Became leading member of British 
Socialist Party and Fabian Society. His first play, Widowers’ 
Houses (1893), was an attack on slum landlordism. Among 
his best-known plays are: Candida (1895); John Bull’s Other 
Island (1904); Heartbreak House (1917); Back to Methuselah 
(1921); and Saint Joan (1924). Awarded Nobel Prize (1925), 
two years after his fellow-Dubliner, W. B. Yeats. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN (1751-1816) 12 Dorset- 
street. Dramatist, wit and politician. At least two of his 
plays are among the theatre-classics of all time, yet 
Sheridan was only a part-time dramatist. Most of his life 
was spent as a parliamentarian, theatre-manager (Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane) and inveterate diner-out. Son 
of an actor, left Dublin for London in his twenty-first year. 
Achieved fame overnight with The Rivals when only 
twenty-four. Two years later followed The School for 
Scandal and the delightful operetta, The Duenna. Close 
friend of Dr. Johnson and his circle. In 1780 entered 
Parliament as Whig, two years later was appointed Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. An orator rather than a 
statesman. Buried in Westminster Abbey. 


SIR CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD (1852-1924) 2 Herbert- 
street. Son of a Dublin lawyer. Besides being composer 
of many fine songs, an opera (Shamus O’Brien), several 
Irish Symphonies (in one of which the ‘Derry Air’ appeared 
for the first time), was an outstanding figure in nineteenth- 
century Music. At thirty-five, appointed Professor of 
Music at Cambridge, later at the Royal College of Music, 
London. Though his Songs of thé Sea and Songs of the 
Fleet — including the much-sung ‘Drake’s Drum’ — 
brought him world fame, he will best be remembered for 
his arrangements of Irish folk-songs and original settings 
of Irish poems such as ‘A Soft Day’ and ‘Cuttin’ Rushes’. 























JOHN MILLINGTON SYNGE (1871-1909) 2 Newtown Villas, 
Rathfarnham. Playwright. Son of a Dublin lawyer, was 
educated at Trinity College and in Germany. Yeats met 
him in Paris and induced him to return to Ireland to write 
plays about the people of the West. As a result, became one 
of the founders of the Abbey Theatre. Although author 
of only 8 plays—including In the Shadow of the Glen (1903), 
Riders to the Sea (1904), and The Playboy of the Western 
World (1907)—is recognized as one of the most important 
European dramatists of the early twentieth century. The 
first production of The Playboy was literally a riot, it being 
felt by some members of the audience that the play 
reflected unfavourably on the Irish character. Opinions 
have changed. 


OSCAR WILDE (1856-1900) 21 Westland Row. Playwright, 
poet and wit. Son of a famous Dublin eye-surgeon, was 
educated at Trinity College and Oxford. In London 
founded the Aesthetic Movement—for which, as ‘Bun- 
thorne’, was caricatured by W. S. Gilbert in Patience. 
His plays ‘The Importance of Being Earnest and Lady 
Windermere’s Fan established him as the successor to his 
fellow Irish dramatists, Congreve and Sheridan. In the 
"80's became the ‘rage’ of London society for his brilliant 
conversation. Entering the U.S.A. on a lecture-tour and 
being asked by the Customs if he had anything to declare, 
he replied: ‘Nothing—only my genius!’. As a result of a 
misguided libel action against the Marquis of Queensbury, 
followed by imprisonment, spent his last days in Paris in 
neglect and poverty. 





















































WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS (1865-1939) George Villa, Sandy- 
mount-avenue. Ireland’s greatest poet and one of the 
most vitalising figures in contemporary literature. Son of 
John B. Yeats, the portrait painter, and brother of Jack 
B. Yeats, the famous landscapist, he first studied painting 
but abandoned it for writing. Formative years spent in 
Co. Sligo. Inspired by Irish folklore themes, began writing 
poetry in London—The Lake Isle of Innisfree’ was 
inspired, while walking along the Strand, by an ‘inward 
glimpse’ of a familiar scene of his Sligo boyhood. With 
Lady Gregory and Synge founded the Abbey Theatre 
(1904) for which he wrote all his plays. Awarded Nobel 
Prize, 1923. Buried at Vence in the South of France, in 
1948 his body was brought back and re-interred in Drum- 
cliffe churchyard, Co. Sligo. 
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IRISH WISDOM 












The triads which we publish here probably date—according to 





Kuno Meyer—from the second half of the ninth century when 
the Gaelic civilisation flourished. Collections of them have 
been preserved in fourteenth-century manuscripts such as The 


Yellow Book of Lecan, the Book of Ballymote and the Book of 









Hui Maine. Whilst sayings of this type may be traced back to 







such origins as certain Hebrew poetry in the Old Testament, 


nowhere did this literary form have such popularity as in Ireland 






and Wales. The English translations of the first two are by 






Kuno Meyer. 
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Three hands that are best in the world: 
the hand of a good carpenter, 





the hand of a skilled woman, 


the hand of a good smith. 
x 
Tei Quien ata Oech for bith; 


dorn Segsdirs dorn degmndas 
dorn Oeggobann. 














hree things that constitute a harper : 
a tune to make you cry, 















a tune to make you laugh, 
fa tune to put you to sleep. 


ye. 


Trede neimthigeadar 
cruitire: goll traige, 
gentraige, sdantraige. 


| 


Three speeches that are better than silence: 





pee 

inciting a king to battle, 

, elaborating a graceful verse, 
, praising an achievement. 
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be labra afta ferr tda: ochdadn 


‘rig Oo chath, sreth immais, 
molaod iar luag. 
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lin is a holiday shopper’s paradise where 
ything, including haute couture costs less. 

















BY WALTER HACKETT 


Last summer was the first time I had been in Ireland for 
four years. I said to myself: I'll stay two weeks. That’s long 
enough, for I can see everything I want to see in that time. 

Somehow that two-week period expanded to six weeks, 
and by the time I left, Summer had been driven out by the 
quiet forward march of Autumn. Affairs like the Galway 
Oyster Festival had a way of crashing through my time 
barrier. According to my loose schedule, I easily should 
have covered the country from stem to stern, including a 
trip to Donegal. But I did not, for Ireland is deceptively 
large for such a small country. In fact, I saw only nine 
counties, and even this was too many for someone who 
wants to write objectively. 

Very often we Americans feel that as a holiday centre, 
Ireland belongs exclusively to us. Of course, so do the 
English. This feeling of possession is not the single-track 
feeling among those of Irish ancestry. I know a Boston 
Brahmin, a Swede from Minnesota and a French-Canadian 
from Maine who, having made trips to Ireland, feel it is 
their exclusive property. 

In a sense this is wrong. It is wrong because Ireland should 
make a strong bid to attract more European tourists. 
Having lived on the Continent for just short of a decade, 
I know that in the minds of many Europeans, Ireland is a 
somewhat shadowy land, an almost mystic and legendary 
place, an isolated shangri-la. 

Ireland is one of the least expensive countries in western 
Europe. Equally important, in Ireland the traveller gets 
full value for his money. Let us break down prices, starting 
with hotels, say one of the best known in Dublin, for 
example. A luxurious room with bath and an Irish breakfast 
can be had for $7.70; a smaller room with no bath, but 
including that laden breakfast tray, cost $5.60. I know of 
only three other cities in Europe that offer comparable 
hotel rooms at similar prices, but even in their case there is 
the fly in the holiday ointment of a heavy service charge 
plus various taxes, which run up prices so the total looks 
like the odds on a dark horse running at Phoenix Park. 

I have stayed at all manner of country hotels and inns and 
guesthouses in Ireland, and at one of the latter, a hamlet in 
Kerry, whose name I refuse to set down because I am 
afraid others will go there and spoil it, I lived at the all-in 
price of £1 a day, and the weekly rate was £6, or $16.80. 
Ireland is heavily sprinkled with such country places, and 
on the average, callit a guinea ($2.94) for bed and breakfast; 
none of your Continental breakfasts, mind you, but a 
gargantuan one. 






















































The Sunday morning market on the Dublin Quays— 
less sophisticated than the scene pictured opposite, 
but equally part of the Dublin life. 
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lravelling by oneself in a foreign country and landing 
at a strange inn can be a lonesome thing, but not in Ireland. 


I defy any tourist to go into any small hotel or country inn 
and try and remain aloof. Before he knows it, the stranger 
is inundated in a wave of conversation, and before he 
realises it, a voice is calling: “Time! Time, gentlemen!’ 
This is something of a pixyish misnomer, for time in 
Ireland is only somewhat relative, particularly when it 
comes to offering or interfering with hospitality. 

Ireland is one of the very few countries that has not 
become tip conscious. On my first trip there, I actually 
had a Dublin waiter tell me I had given him too large - 
tip. On this last visit, in a small cafe in Tralee where | had 
tea, | gave the waitress eightpence over and above my 
small bill. She looked at it and said in a somewhat indignant 
voice, ‘Indeed not! I'll take nothing.’ And she meant it, too. 

Reams of copy have been written about Irish food, and 
rightfully so. For example, in Dublin I have had some very 
fine French cooking. Last Summer I also had a yearning 
for thin spaghetti, and so approached an Italian who runs 
a cafe in Limerick. After unsuccessfully trying to sell me a 
fillet steak and chips, he produced spaghettina alla pomodoro, 


te 
te 





often exuberant. 


which confused one patron. ‘I’d never have taken you for 
an Italian’, he said. 

Actually ordering foreign dishes in Ireland is like going 
into the Deep South in my own country and asking for a 
New England clambake. No, let the visitor concentrate 
on beef (the very best in Europe), lamb, mutton, chicken, 
game, and fish. I would pass up all the homard, langoste, 
and cray-fish under any other name for a Kerry lobster or 
a plate of scallops or Galway oysters. 

One night I told Peter, the maitre d’hotel, where I was 
staying, I wasn’t particularly hungry, and that if I had any 
choice it was something in the shellfish line. “Why don’t 
you try a few Dublin prawns and some chips’, he said. 
‘We french fry them in a special way.’ Minutes later I was 
served a monumental platter of twelve Dublin Bay prawns; 
and for the uninitiated, let it be explained, a Dublin Bay 
prawn is seven times the size of the average prawn or 
shrimp. Finished, I sat there, unable to move, feeling like 

Falstaff. 

Peter bustled up. ‘And now for your next course—’ 
he began. I lumbered to my feet and fled, like an over- 
weight greyhound. 


Above: St. Kevin's Church, Glendaloch, County 
Wicklow, is a striking example of the early Irish 
barrel-vaulted oratories with stone, high-pitched roof. 


Left : The River Lee, Cork City, of which Spenser 
wrote: ‘The spreading Lee, that like an island 
fayre encloseth Corke with his divided flood.’ 


Right : Irish public houses have many styles of facade, 

























Having toured Ireland by train, bus and, admittedly 
briefly, by pony and trap, as strictly a personal opinion, I 
feel the best way to poke into the many interesting corners 
of the country is by car. There are a number of excellent 


car hire companies. Hiring a small car, adding the cost of 


extra insurance, petrol and tacking on average mileage 
means the overall charge averages around $10 a day, and 
this split among another person is negligible. Moreover, 
this poke -along. plan gives one an insight into the land and 
its people. Remember, Dublin is not all of Ireland any 
more than New York is truly representative of the United 
States. 

London is a paradise for the male shopper. The same 
holds for Dublin, but also add the female of the species. 
Let us take men’s clothing. A man can outfit himself in 
Dublin, and the saving is enough for the visitor to pay for 

fortnight’s holiday, the time it takes to turn out the 
garments. A tailormade hacking jacket costs $30 in Dublin; 
in London’s Savile Row the price is more than double; a 
Savile Row suit costs $125 as compared to the $40-$45 
charged by a top Dublin tailor. To give a further com- 
parison, I had a fine chesterfield overcoat made for me 
from material I supplied and the price was £8. In Geneva, 
a leading tailor wanted thirty guineas or $90. | had 
leading Dublin shoemaker turn me out a pair of chukker 
boots (“‘bootees’ to the English) for $27; the same pair in 
London would have cost $50, in New Vike $75. 

Irish tweed is just as handsome, just as durable as the 
Scottish variety. For the past ten years | have been wearing 
a Donegal tweed jacket which threatens to outlive me, and 
I am not exactly an old man. 






Haute couture in Ireland has sky-rocketted. According to 
the distaff side, exclusive gowns and coats are sixty per 

cent cheaper than at a couturiere in Paris, fifty per cent 

less expensive than in Rome and Florence. 

Other excellent buys Waterford Glass, furniture, 
linens, lace, men’s shirts, sweaters, and hats. Prices of 
antique silver, I found, have risen, but George II, III and IV 
table silver remains far cheaper than in London and New 
York. I bought a George III soup ladle for a bit more than 
three guineas. 

Film director John Huston once told me he lives in | 
Ireland because it is the last place in the world where he | 
could do it in The Grand Manner, a pattern which includes | 
hunting, shooting, and fishing, and maintaining a large 
house and staff. 

I would like to broaden that thought by saying in 
Ireland, Grand Manner Tourism holds true for every 
type visitor, for he will find something to keep him busy, 
excited, amused, interested, enthralled for practically 
every one of the twenty-four hours he is in the country; 
add to this pattern such items as good manners, honesty, 
sympathetic treatment, hallmarks that show that growing 
popularity as a tourist centre has not spoiled Ireland. 


























































Thick hand-knit sweaters in distinctive patterns like 
this are worth buying on an Irish holiday. Your Irish 
shopping list might also include Waterford Glass, 
Irish linen and tweeds. 























WEST CLARE 


County Crake is a region of an especial and distinguished 
kind of beauty; of bony lines and uncompromising nobility 
of aspect. It is a large county, as easy to reach as Kerry, 
Donegal or Connemara; and it has a character and beauty 
all its own, quite remarkable, and impossible to forget. 
Its seaboard is long and fiercely indented, from Loop 
Head to Black Head and round the southern shore of 
Galway Bay. This coast of green headlands, black rocks, 
scattered islands, long, gold strands and terrifying cliffs, 
takes all of the Atlantic’s moods and splendours and 
seasonal changes as its immemorial routine and recreation 
—and the villages, hamlets and homesteads which lie 
surprisingly thick on the springy land, white houses and 
pink and yellow and grey, are as much at ease with the 
waves and the flying foam as are the seals themselves on 
the rocks below or the lobsters in the pots. 

What I always cherish about West Clare is its sheer 
brilliance. On its best days—and how many of them I’ve 
known!—it seems to blaze and ring with a kind of innocent, 
wild gaiety—stripped, shining clear, hard of outline, and 
dangerously invigorating—like trumpet music to the heart. 

A holiday place, really—all its bright summer innocence 
a natural setting for lightheartedness and health and fun. 


BY KATE O’BRIEN 
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When I was a child we spent all our summer holidays 
in Kilkee, and truly they were holidays stolen from Paradise 
and one of the unforgettable components of that paradise 
was the food we ate! We stayed in a furnished ‘lodge’, 
and all we ate seemed to come to the door, all but alive, in 
great baskets on the countrywomen’s heads or in the old 
fishermen’s creels. Ah, those friendly women sitting on the 
window-ledge and unwrapping beautiful, plucked fowls 
from spotless white cloths! “A nice pair o’dooks for Sunda’, 
miss’. And Mick O’Brien making the lobsters walk across 
the hall for us, and telling us that if he felt so inclined he 
could make them sing! The ‘packets’ (drisheens) from Mr. 
Nolan in Albert Road; the peas and potatoes in carts from 
Dunlickey, the hot, rough bread out of MacNamara’s 
tiny little donkey van; Miss Kent’s sultana loaves that you 
couldn’t carry home they were so hot! And then to walk 
across the meadows by St. Senan’s Well to buy cream in 
Mrs. Falvey’s cold and echoing dairy! 

All simple good things there to be had, and as fresh as 
the summer mornings. Old Kate Madigan on the seawall 
with baskets of apples and pears from Carrigaholt— 
‘eating and drinking in them’—and you could fill your 
sunhat for a penny. Indeed, when I knew West Clare it 
seemed to have the very wine of life for sale in summer 
time. 


The Burren, County Clare—Fifty square miles of 
rocky limestone hills of particular interest to botanists 
and archaeologists. 






























Kilkee. County Clare has a ‘coast of green headlands, black 
rocks, scattered islands, long, gold strands and terrifying cliffs.’ 

















Centre left : The Galway coast from Black Head, 





County Clare. There is nowhere better walking than 
across those thymy, flower-patterned headlands 


above the sea. 


Bottom left : Near the Cliffs of Moher, County Clare. 


But forgetting food and greediness, they have all over 
Clare great glories and surprises to offer to the newcomer. 
Surely nowhere in the world is there better or more exciting 
seabathing—and nowhere better walking than across those 
thymy, flower-patterned headlands above the sea—or 
inland from Spanish Point and Lahinch to lonely Kilfenora, 
and Inchiquin Lake, and the great, mysterious Burren. But 
of that last there is, of course, no room at all to speak here, 
nor of any of Clare’s lovely ruins, broken abbeys, broken 
windows, ‘Romanesque against the sky’. I recall now only 
the beautiful, immaculate coast and its little half-forgotten 
holiday towns. 

I suppose no golfer anywhere needs to be told of the 
golf links at Lahinch—but I’ve often thought as I’ve walked 
down the indescribably lovely and luminous stretch of 
coast on which they lie that it’s we, the non-golfers, who 
enjoy it most. Because we have no wretched little white 
ball to swipe at and worry about; we have only to look 
about us, and slither enchantedly over the exquisite turf 
that is simply tapistried with tiny flowers; we just smell the 
air, and hear the seabirds and watch the breakers crash 
and crash on the long strand just below us; sometimes we 
may have to say “Oh, hard luck!’ or ‘Marvellous!’ to a 
preoccupied friend—but we come back to the clubhouse in 
the cool of the evening with no tale of woe or of triumph— 
but only having had one of the gayest and most heartening 
walks in all Ireland. 

That is what West Clare has—some inexplicable power 
to lift the heart, to shine benevolently, to exemplify simple 
beauty; unworldly, effortless loveliness. Kilkee, little bright 
curve on the quiet edge of a surprisingly quiet bay, has 
always had this secret—of reducing fuss in the adult heart, 
of inducing peace, and of quite simply offering Paradise 
to children and to the young. A paradise which those 
who knew it in their time will never forget, and, in an 
especial sense, will not match again wherever they go 
travelling. All along the West Clare coast they lie in 
unchanging quiet—these innocent hiding places of pure 
beauty. And those who find them, especially those who 
have the luck to find them first in childhood will hardly 
dare to grudge their fellows the discovery—but will 
surely pray all the same that the unchanging quiet may 
stay with West Clare forever, with its innocence and 
purity of line, and with its light from Heaven. 
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Lahinch, on the edge of Liscannor Bay, County Clare, 
is a popular resort for bathing and golf. 
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ANNUAL WEXFORD FESTIVAL 
OF MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


OCTOBER 25th—NOVEMBER Ist, 1959 


OPERAS 

AROLDO by Giuseppe Verdi. With Mariella Angioletti, Nicola 
Nicolov, Aldo Protti, Trevor Anthony, John Dobson. 

Conductor: Charles Mackerras. Producer: Frans Boerlage. 

Designer: Micheal MacLiammédir. 

LA GAZZA LADRA by Gioacchino Rossini. With Mariella Adani, 
Nicola Monti, Paolo Pedani, Giorgio Tadeo. 

Conductor: John Pritchard. Producer: Peter Potter. Designer: Osbert 
Lancaster. 

FILMS 

WILD STRAWBERRIES (Bergman), PATHER PANCHALI (Ray), GOHA 
(Baratier), THE IMMORTAL LAND (Wright), A GIRL IN BLACK 
(Cacoyannis), DON QUIXOTE (Kozintsev), IVAN THE TERRIBLE, PART II 
(Eisenstein). 

RECITALS 


ROSALYN TURECK, ELAINE SHAFFER, FRIEDRICH GULDA, IDA HAENDEL. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 


THE BBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. Conductor: Rudolf Schwartz, 
Soloist: Campoli. 
FESTIVAL FORUM, LATE NIGHT REVUE, EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, 
EXCURSIONS, WEXFORD RACES. 
Further information and free literature from any of the Irish 
Tourist Offices listed on the contents page of this issue. 


Booking enquiries should be addressed to 
THE WEXFORD FESTIVAL 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, WEXFORD, IRELAND 














SOME PRESS OPINIONS: 


“Wexford, just about the last of the annual 
music festivals . . . is planned with exceptional 
good sense and has a cao entirely its own, 
easy, charming and unpretentious.” 


The Times 
“Wexford . . . has established its festival firmly 
because it has concentrated ... upon... 


first-class productions each year of two operas 
which are off the beaten track, and a genuine 
spirit of festivity which lasts around the clock 
and is liable to send the visitor home in need 
of a rest cure.” 


The Manchester Guardian 


“Of all the Festivals that stipple the map of 
Europe, that of Wexford is surely the most 
festive. . . . The pretty harbour town, its 
narrow streets illuminated in the Italian fashion 
with festoons of coloured lights, is caught up 
for a whole week in a whirl of enthusiasm and 
hospitality, opera talk and conviviality of all 
sorts. It never goes to bed.” 


New Statesman 


“What an extraordinary achievement the 
Wexford Festival is! That it exists is remarkable; 
that it has reached so high a standard is nothing 
less than monumental.” 

The Tablet 


“Tt is gala night here tonight. As the sun set, 
the little town took on all the glitter and gaiety 
of one of Europe’s festival cities. Even the 
West End might be envious of Wexford tonight. 
The tiny Theatre Royal, more than a century 
old, became the centre of one of Ireland’s 
biggest social gatherings of the year.” 


The Daily Mail 


“In Irish history there is nothing like it... . 
Army searchlights will silver the old stone of 
the churches ; . . . the crowds in the street 
will be wearing evening dress ; and in the 
foyer of the Royal, Italian and French accents 


will be heard.” 
The Sunday Express 


“*. . the most delightful festival in Europe.” 


The Glasgow Herald 


“*, , the annual Festival,—one of the cosiest, 
friendliest, most relaxed (a Dublin colleague 
calls it “‘low pressure’) and most intimate 
specimens of the genus to be found in Europe.”’ 


The Scotsman 


“In the late fall, Ireland has a growing attraction 
to offer in the Wexford Musical Festival.’ 


The New York Times 


“Tt really is a Festival in Wexford. From the 
moment the fairy lamps which festoon the 
narrow streets light up simultaneously until 
the audience leaves the Theatre after the last 
performance of the opera a week later, one 
exists in a constant state of expansive amiability. 
“*, . the most constructive cultural step taken 
by the nation since the founding of the Abbey 
Theatre fifty years ago.” 














The Boston Globe 
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SPECIALISTS 


SJrish 
Harps 
Bagpipes, 
Records, Music 
and all 





CEILI BAND INSTRUMENTS 
PAOLO SOPRANI Button Accordeons available 
in a wide range of models and keys 


‘‘ PROFESSIONAL IV” (illustrated) complete 
in case £34. 19.6. $99. 95. 


IRISH HARPS from 45gns. $135. 
Write for our free catalogue. 


\\ \ | | () \ \ 2,3,4,& 5 NTH. FREDERICK ST., 
4 LWA DUBLIN. 











YOUR 
COAT OF ARMS 


7x 6 $7 £2- 9-0 
10x 7 $il £3-17-0 
13x 10 $17 £5-19-0 


Delivery—eight weeks 
approx. 


There are few Irish families which cannot lay 
claim on the maternal or paternal side, to an 
ancient clan symbol, or its modern successor, a 
Coat of Arms. Your Coat of Arms can be 
obtained heraldically coloured in relief and 
mounted on a shield of polished oak. 


GIBSON PRICE 


16 SUFFOLK ST. - DUBLIN - IRELAND 


(Prices quoted include postage and where necessary, 
research charges) 








We meet you anywhere that you may enjoy 
THE MAGIC OF IRELAND 


ina 


STARE 


SELF-DRIVE OR CHAUFFEURED CAR 


391 Antrim Road, Belfast Phone 45222 
IRELAND’S FINEST FLEET 
Brochure on Request Hertz Licensee 


N.B.—AIl STAR cars are provided with passes for easy 
cross-border travel 








BEAUTIFUL COLOUR SLIDES 
OF IRISH VIEWS 


2x2 COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES IN 
CARD MOUNTS 2/6 (35 CENTS USS.) 
EACH 
Write for list and free sample 


G.B.S. COLOUR SLIDES 
139 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, W., DUBLIN, IRELAND 











AV OPPICIAL GUIDE TO TRELAND 


An illustrated Guide to the 32 Counties 
Price: 7 /6 (plus postage 6d.) ; U.S. & Canada $1.20 


Order from a bookseller or direct from the publisher:— 


BORD FAILTE (Sales), 
7 MOUNT STREET CRESCENT, DUBLIN 














Ee... C ; : . 
rioh Perlumes of distinction 


Retail 
Blarney Kiss 10/6 ($1.50) & 21/- ($3.00) Plus Postage 
Irish Memories 7/- ($1.00) Plus Postage 
Connemara Heather 7/- ($1.00) 
Killarney Bouquet 7/- ($1.00) 


IRISH PHARMACEUTICALS LTD. 
MOUNT BROWN, DUBLIN 
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Dublin 


Dublin 


Donegal 








ROYAL HIBERNIAN HOTEL, 1750-1959 
This is the oldest hotel extant in Dublin, it 
remains as always in the forefront, offering 
bedrooms with private bathrooms, central 
heating, wireless and telephones in all 
bedrooms, also private suites. 

George and Jack preside in the Buttery 
Cocktail Bar; Michael, the Restaurant 
Manager, and Roger Noblet, the Chef 
de Cuisine, will delight your palate. 
The ballroom and banqueting rooms are 
ever popular. Telephone 72991 (12 lines). 
Telegrams: Hibernia. 


ADARE GUEST HOUSE, 277 NORTH 
Circular Road, Dublin. Pleasant, com- 
fortable surroundings at moderate terms. 
Excellent service under personal supervision 
of owner, Mrs. K. Corcoran. Five minutes 
to city centre, beside Phoenix Park and 
Zoological Gardens. Bed and_ breakfast, 
12/6. 25° reduction children. Write direct 
for terms or phone Dublin 78248. 10% 
Service Charge. 








HOTEL RUSSELL. THE RUSSELL IS 
under the same direction as the Hibernian 
since 1947, and is the latest addition to 
Dublin’s luxury hotels, offering the same 
modern amenities as the Hibernian. It is a 
miniature luxury hotel overlooking the 
gardens of St. Stephen’s Green, and its 
restaurant is amongst the best in Europe. 
Telephone 54151 (5 lines). Telegrams: 
Gastronome. 


SWISS CHALET HOTEL, MERRION ROW. 
A small hotel in the centre of the city with 
all the comforts necessary for a good holiday. 
Convenient to shopping centre, rail and bus 
termini, etc. Excellent food and service. 
Fully licensed, moderate charges. Restaurant 
open to non-residents daily, including 
Sundays, for all meals. Please write for 
brochure. 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY IN THE WORLD. || 


famous Rosapenna Hotel. Set in the loveliest 
scenery in Ireland, this hotel has all the 
amenities which the most fastidious could | 
desire—its own championship golf course, 
fishing, tennis, bathing, dancing, and incom- 
parable menu, and 60 years’ tradition of 
comfort and service. Fully licensed. Special 
inclusive tariff. Also self-contained holiday 
flats. For reservations and _ illustrated | 
brochure, apply: Rosapenna Hotel, Co. 
Donegal, Ireland. "Phone Downings 4. 











Co. Dublin 


CENTRAL HOTEL, BUNDORAN. 
Beautifully situated, overlooking the broad 
Atlantic. Appointed Grade A. Bord Failte 
Eireann. Central for fishing Erne and Melvin 
lakes. Five minutes walk from golf links 
(18 hole). Open throughout the year. 
Appointed R.LA.C. and A.A. ’Phone 
Bundoran 11 and 50 (two lines). 














THE GRESHAM WELCOMES YOU 
Luxuriously appointed, offering the utmost 
in comfort. 150 superb bedrooms all 
equipped with radio. 70 with private bath. 
Showers, Iced Drinking Water on tap. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. Dancing 
throughout the season. Grill Room, Bar, 
Restaurant, Tea Lounge, Ballroom, Licensed 
throughout. 24 hour Garage Service. The 
Gresham Hotel, Dublin. T. O'Sullivan, 
Director and Manager. Telephone 46881— 
Private Branch Exchange. Telegrams, 
**Gresham, Dublin ”’. 


ARGYLL HOTEL, DUN LAOGHAIRE. 
Appointments (I.T.B. Grade A.) (A.A.**) 
R.LA.C. Fully — Licensed — Telephone: 
Reception 87355; Residents 83695. The 
Hotel with the homely atmosphere and 
pleasing decos; open all year. H. & C. and 
heating in all bedrooms. Comfortable 
Lounges. We quote for Weddings and 
Private Parties. Dining Room open until 
11 p.m. Props. Mr. and Mrs. Bill Gourlay. 


SLIEVE LEAGUE HOTEL, CARRICK, CO. — 


Donegal. Ideal bi-lingual centre for ex- 
ploring the rugged scenery, examining 
Donegal homespun and famed _fairisle 
knitting. Safe beaches, old-world charm. 
The cliff scenery at Slieve League unequalled | 
in Europe. Hot and cold water in bedrooms. 
Excellent cuisine, salmon, lobster and sea 
fishing. Illustrated brochure. 
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THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL, DUBLIN. 
The most distinguished address in Ireland. 
Commencing with its historical background, 
its architectural magnificence and its charm- 
ing location, the Shelbourne Hotel is dis- 
tinguished in every manner. It preserves a 
delicate balance of old-world hospitality and 
charm with the most futuristic attitude to 
comfort and cuisine, for the pampering of 
leisure and the delight of the connoisseur and 
the gourmet. A notable extension is the 
hotel’s luxurious new ballroom, for which 
quotations may be had from the Banqueting 
Manager. Entrust yourself and your friends 
to the care of The Shelbourne. Telephone 
66471. Telegrams “ Shelotel, Dublin.” 


GRAND HOTEL, MALAHIDE, CO. 
Dublin. Situated in its own grounds on the 
sea coast—nine miles north of Dublin— 
frequent bus and rail service to and from 
the city. Fully Licensed. Golf, Bathing, 
Fishing and Tennis. H. & C in all Bedrooms. 
Central Heating—Dinner dancing every 
Saturday night—Nearest Hotel to Dublin 
Airport. Phone: Malahide 269, 374, 455. 


SWEENEY’S OUGHTERARD HOUSE/ 
Hotel, Connemara. A.A. and R.LA.C. ff 
appointments. Beside river in spacious f) 
grounds. Free fishing for salmon, trout and 
pike on nearby Lough Corrib. Good rough 
shooting over 5,000 acres. Telephone and 
Telegrams: Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. 
and Mrs. P. L. Higgins. 








HOLMPATRICK HOUSE HOTEL, 
Skerries, Co. Dublin, Ireland. Telephones 
334 & 335. 32 Bedrooms—Phones—Hot 
and Cold, Showers, Private Baths, Central 
Heating, Tastefully Furnished Lounges & 
Private Ballroom. Beautiful Beaches, Diving 
& Swimming. Conducted Drives by private 
coach can be arranged. Inquiries Invited. 


RENVYLE HSE. HOTEL, CONNEMARA, 
set in the unrivalled beauty of the glorious 
West, midst sea, lake and mountain. Private 
bathrooms and all modern amenities. Special 
facilities for children—donkeys, sands, sea 
and lake fishing. French cooking and premier 
wines. Grade A. R.I.A.C. A.A. 








Cork 














REGENT HOTEL, D’OLIER STREET 
If you require a comfortable hotel with 
good food may we suggest the Regent at 
O'Connell Bridge. Right in the shopping 
centre and convenient to theatres and 
cinemas. Fully licensed. 20s. b.b., 334 
reduction for children. Phone 78798. 








HOTEL METROPOLE, CORK. YOUR 
Centre for Touring the beautiful and varied 
south of Ireland. Accommodation for 180 
Guests. Luxurious Private Suites, Wireless 
in all Bedrooms. Golf, Tennis free of charge 
to Residents. Limited Garage accommo- 
dation provided. Grade A* A.A. and 
R.L.A.C. Appts. Phone: Cork, 23271/5. 








TWENTY FEET FROM LOUGH CORRIB 
stands Godefroys at Greenfields, nr. 
Headford, and opposite Oughterard. Free 
trout fishing in some of the best recorded 
waters on the Lough. Boats and experienced 
fishermen available. Good food—every 
comfort — licensed — no extras — no 
television or public noise. Ideal for fishing, 
perfect relaxation and touring the beautiful j 
West of Ireland. Good rough shooting. } 
Open all year. Hosts: Mr. & Mrs. J. M.} 
Godefroy. Brochure available. Also appd. 
by the A.A. Telephone Headford 22. 
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SOUTHERN LAKE HOTEL, WATERVILLE 
Co. Kerry. Standing on Lough Currane. 
Five minutes from sea. “The Angler’s 
Paradise”. Free or reserved salmon and trout 
fishing on lakes and rivers. Sea fishing, sandy 
beaches, golf, tennis and dancing and Billiards 
Wonderful scenery, trips arranged. Famous 
for food and luxurious comfort. Write for 
brochure or ’phone Waterville 7 





ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG, CO. MAYO. 
Telephone Cong 3. Shannon 90 miles, 
Dublin 141 miles. Situated on the shores of 
Lough Corrib and in the centre of the most 
beautiful touring country in the West of 
Ireland where ‘The Quiet Man’ was filmed. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 





Limerick 











| A HAVEN FROM A WORRIED WORLD 


Situated on an Island some 7 miles by 3 yet 
only 640 yards from the mainland. The 
Royal (Grade A) Valentia Island catering 
exclusively for residents (one night or a 
year). Suggest you write for brochure. 
Excellent shooting, sea fishing (4 Irish 
records), swimming, boating, superb 
scenery, fully licensed. 





Cavan 





PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA, CO. CAVAN. 


Only s0 miles from Dublin on the shores of 
Lough Ramor. Trout and coarse fishing, 
bathing, boating, shooting. Extensive 
wooded grounds contain 9-hole golf course, 
putting green, hard tennis court. Own 
garden and dairy. Good food. Table tennis, 
television and Russian billiards. A.A. 
R.LA.C. Grade A. Brochure, ’Phone 11. 





Wexford 
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THE TALBOT HOTEL, WEXFORD, 
regarded as the finest provincial hotel in 
Ireland, has accommodation for 120 persons 
in ideal surroundings overlooking Wexford 
Harbour. All rooms equipped with radio and 
telephones, 15 private suites with bathroom, 
two bars, three lounges, ballroom. “You are 
very welcome’. Manager: Paddy Fitzpatrick. 





Sligo 








GRAND HOTEL, SLIGO. YOUR HOLIDAY 
in Ireland is not complete unless you visit 
beautiful Sligo and Lough Gill, justly 
described as the Killarney of the West. 
Adjacent to the Donegal Highlands and 
Connemara with its Twelve Pins and 
beautiful lakes, which comprise the finest 
scenery in Ireland. Centrally heated. Fully 
licensed, good shooting. Fishing, champion- 
ship golf. 
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Wicklow 





HORSE RIDING HOLIDAYS AND PONY 
treks are arranged by The Bel-Air Hotel, 
Ashford, Co. Wicklow, (amid the scenic 
splendour of ‘The garden of Ireland’), 
and Cliff Castle Hotel, Dalkey, Co. Dublin, 
(on the sea only nine miles from city centre). 
Meals may be interchanged between both 
these hotels which are under the same 
management. Write for Brochure. 


AMETHYST HOTEL, KEEL, ACHILL, CO. 
Mayo. Away from it all, on Ireland’s 
rugged west coast, in a different world 
where time doesn’t matter. ‘A fine cosy 
inn, called The Amethyst’ (Vogue, New York). 
Brochure and guide folder from Thea Boyd. 
Phone : Keel 4. 


ROYAL GEORGE AND GLENTWORTH 
Hotels, phone nos. 44566 and 45750 re 
spectively, Grade A, R.I.A.C. appointed. 
Limerick’s leading and most select hotels. 
Situated in the heart of the city. Central 
heating, Rooms with Private Baths, P.O. 
Telephones and Bell call service in all rooms. 
Cocktail Bars, Lounges, Restaurants, 24- 
hour service. 20 mins. drive Shannon 
Airport, moderate terms. Both hotels under 
same Management. J. C. Kenneally, 
Managing Director. 





Co. Limerick 








WAVE CREST HOTEL, DOOAGH, 
Achill, Co. Mayo, situated in an old-world 
village, two miles from Keel. This hotel 
is the ideal centre for mountain climbing, 
deep-sea and game fishing, shooting, 
bathing, and touring the Western beauty 
spots. Phone Keel 15, or write to Mrs. 
L. Lavelle. 





Louth 


DUNRAVEN ARMS HOTEL, ADARE. 
(Tel.: Adare 9). Situated in Ireland’s loveliest 
village. Excellent centre for fox-hunting 
with the Limerick, Black and Tan, Duhallow 
and Galway Blazers. Shannon Airport 25 
miles. Golfing and Fishing. Fully Licensed. 
Central Heating. Private Bathrooms. Apply 
Manageress. 





Clare 








BALLYMASCANLON HOUSE HOTEL, 
Dundalk. Telephone Ravensdale 3304, 
standing in its beautiful 100 acre Demesne 
is an historic Irish Mansion that has been 
modernised to meet the requirements of the 
most exacting guest. Situated halfway 
between Dublin and Belfast, convenient to 
sea, golf, river and lake fishing. Central 
heating, rooms with private baths, tele- 
phones in all bedrooms, spacious lounges, 
licensed, open all year round, Grade A, 
R.LA.C., A.A. Apply for brochure to, 
Mrs. Irene Quinn, Proprietress. 





Waterford 





GRAND HOTEL, TRAMORE. TRAM ORE’S 
leading hotel overlooking the sea and 
Ireland’s largest beach. Especially noted for 
its cuisine; 60 bedrooms with hot and cold 
water; telephone and radio in most rooms. 
Twenty minutes walk from golf course; 
five minutes walk from pitch and putt 
green and tennis courts. Grade A Hotel 
with excellent banqueting facilities. Open 
all year round. Phone: Tramore 414, 415, 
207. 











CLIFF HOUSE HOTEL, ARDMORE. IN 
its own delightful grounds, overlooking 
Ardmore Bay, on the beautiful South coast, 
offers you modern comforts and superb 
cuisine. A holiday in this district affords 
opportunity for exploring many picturesque 
beauty spots. The Blackwater Valley, 
Lismore Castle, the Knockmealdown 
Mountains, with far-famed Mount Melleray 
Monastery. Telephone Ardmore 4. 





OLD GROUND HOTEL, ENNIS 
halfway between Killarney and Connemara, 
ideal touring centre for west of Ireland, 
Clare seaside resorts, Lisdoonvarna Spa, 
Lahinch golf course. 14 miles Shannon 
Airport. Luxuriously old-world, yet with 
every modern facility. Golfing, fishing, 
shooting, hunting, hacking, dancing. Famous 
cuisine. Write for brochure. Phone: 55, 
126, 127. 
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A glance at the advertise- 
ments on this page may help 
you make up your mind 
where to stay. All premises 
listed are registered with 
Bord Failte Eireann — the 


lrish Tourist Board. 
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TAILORS: WILLIAM O’CONNOR&SON: | 
18 St. Andrew Street, Dublin. Dublin’; 
leading tailors. Established for over a century 

Hunting and sports clothes, day and evenin; 

wear. 















RICHARD ALAN’S, 58 GRAFTON ST., 
Dublin, speciality fashion shop for day 
dresses, cocktail and evening wear. Casual 
wear and the complete collection of “County 
Wear” coats and suits in handwoven Irish 
Tweeds by the wel-known Dublin designer, 
Jack Clarke. Phone 75149. 





BROWN THOMAS, GRAFTON STREET 
Dublin. “The loveliest Store in Ireland”’. 
Specialists in Irish Linen, Lace, Tweed and 
Waterford Glass. Write for Mail Order 
Catalogue. 





T. J. CALLAGHAN & CO., LTD., DAME ST., 
Dublin, C.1. Military and Civil Tailors, 
Gentlemen’s Outfitters, Riding wear Speciak 
ists, Saddlers, established 1869; Telephone, 


§2291. 





BEST VALUE IN IRELAND. HAND- 
woven Donegal tweed suits, coats superbly 
tailored. From $24-$30. Colette Modes 
Ltd., 66 South Great George’s Street, 
Dublin. 








IRELAND’S FINEST STORE—AN ENTIRE 
five-storied building devoted solely to 
Fishing and Shooting Requisites. Garnetts & 
Keegan’s Ltd., 31, Parliament Street, 
Dublin— Wonderful! ! 





ANGLER’S WANTING THE BEST 
selection of rods, reels, lines, flies, baits, casts 
and sundries, should write to Hely’s of Dame 
Street for a catalogue. Agents for Hardy 
Bros. and other leading manufacturers. 


FERGUS O’FARRELL, 24 DUKE STREET, 
Dublin. The shop for Irish-made craftworl 
and souvenirs and the home of ‘“Fergu 
O'Farrell creations’, the carved wooc 
figures of Irish Saints and Heroes, designec 
and made in Dublin. 








BOOKS—NEW AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Books and Maps—Hodges Figgis & Co., 
Ltd. (founded 1768) 6 Dawson Street. 
Tel. 76408. Specialists in books relating to 
Ireland. Catalogues on request. 


CAMERAS—PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS. 
Souvenir slides. Roches Chemists Camera 
House, s0 Lr. O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
Ireland’s | Leading Photographic Shop 





CHEMISTS — COSMETICS — PERFUMES 
Roches Chemists, Upper and Lower 
O’Connell Street and Grafton Street, 
Dublin—Deliveries daily to all Hotels. 

Phone: 47791. | 








LADIES’ HANDW OVEN TWEEDS, SUITS 
and Coats tailored or ready-to-wear from 
9}gns. Express service for visitors. Jacobs 
20, Dawson St., beside the Mansion House. 


COSTUMIERS, MILLINERS. SLYNE, 
71 Grafton St. Specialists in handwoven 
tweed suits, coats, model millinery. 








KAPP & PETERSON, LTD. MANUFACT- 
urers of the world famous Peterson smoking 
pipe. Retail branches: 55 and 117, Grafton 
St. and 2 and 56, Lower O’Connell Street. 
Factory: 113 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 


DAVID VARD LTD., 8 GRAFTON STREET, | 
Dublin. Ireland’s Premier Furriers. A very | 
fine selection of model garments. 














MOYFEIGHER CARVERS, CLARENDON 
Row, off Chatham Street. Hand carving 
from Irish timber : bowls, platters, figures, 
stools, tables, etc. Handmade rugs and 
sweaters. 


WATERFORD GLASS, BELLEEK CHINA; 
largest selection in Ireland. World-wide 
reputation for quality and overseas packing. | 
Prompt attention to Postal enquiries. | 
Whyte’s, George’s Street, Dublin. Estd. 
1783. 











WEIR & SONS, LTD. CORNER WICKLOW 
Street and Grafton Street. Waterford Glass, 
Irish-made Leather Handbags and Travel 
goods. Celtic Silver, Gem Jewellery. 
Mounted in Dublin, Tax and Duty Free. 
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Our export department 
is fully equipped to 
advise on the quantity of 
wines and spirits you 
may take home with you on 
your return. 
Call to see us when in 
Dublin, or write for 
our wine list. 




















The 
House 


of 
MORGAN 


36 Dawson Street, 
DUBLIN 
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SPECIALISTS IN IRISH CRAFTSMANSHIP 


ANNA LIVIA 


Exclusive Handwoven Tweeds, 


Couture Casuals, Knitwear, Distinctive Gifts and Linens 


32 Dawson Street - Tel. 72145 














shamrock freshness in the Cologne 


Shamrock Leaves 
by Adam 


Leading Chemists and Per- 








fumeries will send for 
you all over the world the 
ideal Irish present for 
everybody. 


Prices by Registered Post 


Ref. 50 12/- Ref. 50 13/9 
, 100 20/- _,, 100 22/6 


, p Enquiries : 
ADAM (Ireland) LTD. 


CABINTEELY, CO. DUBLIN 
mr , - "Phone 884247 


The Aroma of Green Dreland 





Ireland and Europe, U.S.A. 
England Australia, etc. 














ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 
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Fiy AER LINGUS VISCOUNT 


London—Dublin from £12. 18. tourist return 
Manchester—Dublin from £6. 19. tourist return 


Fly to Ireland with the Friendly Airline! Now you can fly in jet-prop comfort from all U.K. 
terminals —swiftly, smoothly, high above the weather. From London and Manchester—the 
famous four-engined Aer Lingus Viscounts. From all other terminals—the brilliant, new, Rolls- 


Royce-engined Aer Lingus Friendship! No fuss, no tips, no luggage worries. Aer 


Lingus takes care of everything. 


*BOSTON AND NEW YORK Big, sleek, four-engined Super Constellations speed 


you across the Atlantic. 


Full details and bookings from your travel agent or Aer Lingus: 
London Offices: 174 Regent Street, W.1. REGENT /2/2. Man- 


chester: 67 Deansgate. DEANSGATE 86// or LEEDS 3-2000. 


( Friendly 
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IRISH AIR LINES © 
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Trish 
Families 


Their Names, Arms, 


and Origins by 
Hodges 
5 Edward MacLysaght, 


- | D.Litt. M.R.LA. 
Figgis former Chief Herald of Ireland 


> 


366 pages of Family 
Histories 


Limited 243 Family Arms 


Illustrated in full Colour 
by the Official Heraldic 
Artist in Dublin Castle. 


& Company 


Booksellers & Publishers | A wonderful book which has 
received world wide acclaim as 
the most authoritative and 
accurate work ever produced in 
this field. 


6 DAWSON STREET 
DUBLIN Price $21.00. 
including postage 























Price: 


10/6 


U.S. & Canada 


$1.50 





Revised edition provides comprehensive information on 
game fishing, coarse fishing, and sea angling in Ireland. 
Handsomely illustrated. Numerous helpful sketch maps. 
Pocket size in waterproof cover. 262 Pages. 

Order from a bookseller or direct from the publisher :— 


BORD FAILTE (Sales), 
7 MOUNT STREET CRESCENT, DUBLIN 











Question of the Month 


What should | bring home from Ireland? 
ANXIOUS. 


You naturally bring home the speciality of 
the country. Ireland’s most famous speciality 
is horse (on the hoof). They win all the best 
races and have the most distinguished de- 
scendants. If you cannot manage a horse—they 
do tend to come a little dear—what about 
Irish linen, Waterford glass, or handwoven 
tweeds ? 

Switzers of Grafton Street, Dublin, is the best 
possible place to shop for these wonderful 
lrish specialities and very many more besides. 
Send for our Tourist Brochure which tells you 
all about Switzers and the specialities of the 


country. 


GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 





Suitzcts 





























within your means 
all the way from Southampton 
and Cobh to New York 


Come and relax in the comfort of a perfectly 
organised Atlantic crossing. Enjoy the gaiety 
... the leisure . . . the sports. Take delight in 
the tempting cuisine. All this—and more—is yours 
when you go by either of those two splendid 
ships, the Ryndam and the Maasdam. Both are 
air-conditioned, have 75°, double cabins, 
offer truly magnificent accommodation and service 
at rates within your means. They are Holland- 
America liners too, the line which has 

prompted the saying— 


IT’S GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 








Accommodation on both ships 


39 First and 842 Tourist 
Class passengers 








Minimum one-way fares : 


| 
Winter: Tourist from £62.0.0 
First Class from £86.10.0 Full details from your Local Travel Agent or 


Summer: Tourist from é71:100 | | THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL ST., LIMERICK 


First Class from £100.10.0 
Telephone : Limerick 45011 














FIRST CLASS SHANNON TO NEW YORK 


This is the way to fly! TWA’s First on TWA’s coast-to-coast aetwork. 

Class Services are designed for those Get full details from your travel 

who appreciate the best ineverything agent, or call TWA. 

— comfort, good food, atmosphere. 

TWA First Class is available on every 

flight to New York — and you can fly FLY WA 


onwards to over 65 major U.S. cities TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 





World Airlines — Phone Dublin 45651, Shannon Airport 96 
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DARBY O’GILL CHOCOLATE BARS 
Delicious creamy nougat 
TOFFEE ASSORTMENT centres, covered with lovely 
Thick, rich creamy toffee milk chocolate Price 4d. each 





in gaily coloured wrap- 
pings 10d. per qr. 
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LUCKY KING BRIAN 


TOFFEES 


Ready packed in trans- 
parent bags Price 1/- 





DARBY O’GILL | 
The new name for sweets, with the taste 
that is straight out of Fairyland 


You may be granted a wish too ! Look for the 
lucky coupon in any of the above confections. 











Manufactured in Dublin by Williams & Woods Ltd. under licence from Walt Disney Productions Inc. 1959. 























Public Library 
Detroit, Mich. 
History & Travel 
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FROM THE CUSTOM HOUSE TO GUINNESS’S BREWERY 


STROLL along the North Quays will amply 
A reward any visitor to Dublin. Start at the 
CUSTOM HOUSE, shown above, which is con- 
sidered by many to be the architectural jewel of the 
city. Dating from the late 18th century it was 
designed by James Gandon the greatest of Irish 
architects. 

Leaving this noble edifice with its fine Doric 
portico, and proceeding in a westerly direction, we 
cross the bottom of O’Connell Street. Nearby, facing 
the River Liffey, is the splendid building of the 
FOUR COURTS. Off to the right, up Church 
Street, is ST. MICHAN’S CHURCH, built in the 
17th century. Its crypt has the macabre peculiarity 


of preserving the bodies laid in it, and several of 
these may be seen, perfectly mummified. 

Now if you cross the river over the Watling Street 
Bridge and continue up the street, you will come 
to GUINNESS’S BREWERY... 

...A SIGHT YOU MUSTN’T MISS 

The first thing that people will ask you on your 
return home will be: did you go over St. James’s 
Gate? You must allow at least an hour and a half for 
this most interesting experience. Visitors are escorted 
round the Brewery daily between II a.m. and 
3 p.m. On Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children under 
I2 are not admitted. The Brewery is closed on 
Sundays and Public Holidays. 


Printed in the Republic of Ireland at Dollard Printinghouse, Dublin & 











